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Funds Asked to Train, Relo Fea te Jobless 


Automation; 
1 Effect Cited 
1 By Kennedy 


Pres. Kennedy has called on 
Congress for “prompt enactment” 


B of a federally financed four-year 


ogram to retrain and relocate 
several hundred thousand unem- 


B ployed workers idled by the im- 


ct of automation. 


_ The President, in letters to the 
Senate and the House, said these 
unemployed “whose skills have 
been rendered obsolete by automa- 
fion and other technological changes 
must be equipped with new skills 
enabling them to become produc- 
five members of our society once 
again.” 

The Administration program 


_ $s designed to grapple with the 


job displacement problem at 
three levels—the unemployed 
who need retraining before they 


can find new jobs; the unem- 


ployed who must be aided in re- 
locating to new areas where their 
skills are in demand; the em- 


_ ployed who need additional train- 


ing to meet industrial change. 


Kennedy noted that “the skills of 
other workers must also be im- 
proved to enable them to meet the 
more demanding requirements of 
modern industry.” 

_ Early Hearings Expected 
The Kennedy program has been 

introduced in the Senate by Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and in the 
House by Rep. Elmer J. Holland 
(D-Pa.). Both are chairmen of 
subcommittees dealing with auto- 
mation and unemployment prob- 
lems and are slated to hold early 
hearings on the new program. 

In a statement explaining the 
Kennedy program, Labor Sec. Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg declared that to 
achieve maximum levels of employ- 
ment, production and purchasing 
power “it is essential that there be 
rapid technological progress,” but 
that the short-term effects of auto- 
mation and technological change 
“can impair the livelihood of indi- 
vidual displaced workers and can 
depress the economies of entire 
communities.” 

“The remedy,” he said, “is not 
to stay the development of an 
improved technology. Instead it 
is to find solutions for the prob- 
lems which this progress creates 
for workers.” 


The new programs, based on 
existing federal-state employment 
service and vocational training pro- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


First Food Stamp 
Distribution Made 


The first of eight pilot pro- 
grams set up by the Kennedy 
Administration to distribute 
food in areas of widespread 
and chronic unemployment is 
in operation in McDowell 
County, W.Va. 

An unemployed miner with 
13 children was the first of 
13,000 persons in the county 
certified as eligible to receive 
the stamps. He was given $95 
in stamps to purchase a 

*month’s supply of food. 
Persons unemployed or re- 
feiving some form of public 
_Sssistance are eligible for the 
mps, redeemable at food 
“Stores certified by the U.S, 
| Dept. of Agriculture. Only 
food can be purchased. Agri- 
culture Sec. Orville L. Free- 
man, who made the first 
stamp presentation, estimates 
the government will spend 
about $50 million through 


the project in the next fiscal 
year, 
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WELCOME TO WHITE HOUSE was given by Pres. Kennedy to 


Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson (right) and Pres. James A. Suffridge 


ground. (See story, Page 6.) 


of Retail Clerks on their return from visiting six Asiatic countries. 
Johnson’s party landed at Andrews Air Force Base in Washington 
and made the trip to the White House by helicopter, seen in back- 


N“ 


By Robert 


tion. 


In Discrimination Fight 
Renews Pledge to 
Abolish Race Bias 


B. Cooney 


Unity House, Pa——AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has proposed 
that the labor movement and civil rights organizations join in a 
good-faith common effort in pressing the attack on racial discrimina- 


This position was re-enforced by impromptu discussion of dele- 


gates to the Jewish Labor Commit- 


aitee’s fourth National Trade Union 


Conference on Civil Rights here. 
They urged a rebuilding of “lines 
of communication” between the 
two movements. 

Meany, in a recarded speech to 
jome 200 delegates, noted that “for 
the last two years there has been 
growing friction, publicly aggra- 
vated, between certain spokesmen 
for Negro organizations ane the 
AFL-CIO.” 

“It seems to me,” he declared, 
“that much of this public criti- 
cism has been inaccurate, un- 
necessary and ill-advised.” 

Saying he was “speaking frank- 
ly,” because of the long association 


May Rate Stays High: 


Job Recovery Lags 
In Spite of Pickup 


“There has not been the job recovery we have been looking for,” 
a government manpower expert has announced, despite “a turn- 
around in the economy” bringing the usual seasonal reduction in 
unemployment and job boost between April and May. 

The summary job report released by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 


ped by 200,000 as expected to a 
total of 4.8 million as of mid-May. 

The key seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate edged up to 6.9 
percent from April’s 6.8 percent. 

Seymour Wolfbein, Labor Dept. 
manpower expert, pointed out the 
jobless rate has been “hanging 
high” at this level for the past six 
months. In comparison, in May a 
year ago there were 1.3 million 
fewer jobless workers and a rate 
of 5.1 percent. The postwar low- 
point for the month was 2.6 percent 
in 1953. 

In response to questions, Wolf- 
bein told reporters that while “the 
evidence is pretty good that the 
economy is turning around”—in 
terms of production, sales, ship- 
ments and related job improve- 
ments—“there has not been the 
job recovery we have been. look- 
ing for.” 

Wolfbein said a key indicator 
—hours of work—will be <avail- 
able when the detailed regular 
monthly job report is issued June 
13. He observed that the general 
pattern of economic recovery is for 
an increase in hours of those em- 
ployed before the jobless are re- 
called. 

The total of long-term unem- 


berg showed unemployment drop-¢% 


ployed — those out of work 15 
weeks or longer—dropped season- 
ally by 213,000 to 1.9 million. 
This represents a postwar record 
high for May and is more than 
double the total for May a year 
ago. 

The report noted “there con- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


between the AFL-CIO and civil 
rights advocates, Meany pointed to 
two “basic facts:” 

@ “Much as we deplore it, 
Negro workers as a group still fit 
the old pattern of ‘last hired, first 
fired.’ ”’ Even where job discrimi- 
nation has been broken down, “the 
victory was won recently enough so 
that Negro workers tend to be con- 
centrated at the lower end of the 
seniority list.” 

@ “To the extent that Negroes 
have begun to break out of this 
pattern of employed poverty and 
total insecurity the labor move- 
ment has played a decisive part.” 

The federation president con- 
tinued: 

“Through collective bargaining 
on the one hand and legislative ac- 
tion on the other, the trade unions 
have been the most important single 

(Continued on Page 7) 


AFL-CIO Urges Senate 
Of House Social Security Changes 


Prompt Senate approval of House-passed improvements in social security benefits will help pump 
additional purchasing power into the economy and ease the impact of the recession, the AFL-C1O 


has declared. 


“ 
4 


Fair Taxes 


Asked for 
Dividends 


Failure of the government to 
require withholding taxes on divi- 
dends and interest constitutes 
“gross discrimination” against 
wage and salary earners and costs 
the Treasury taxes on more than 
$3.8 billion annually, the AFL- 
CIO has declared. 


Testifying in support of Ken- 
nedy Administration proposals to 
extend the withholding tax system 
to these additional classes of in- 
come, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller told the House ~ 
Ways & Means Committee that 
“no one type of income should re- 
ceive favored treatment denied to 
the others.” 


The withholding system, the 
federation. spokesman declared, 
“operates with ruthless efficiency” 
in its application to wage and 
salary earners. “It leaves no room 
for the forgetful, the neglectful, 
or those who would deliberately 
try to avoid payment of taxes,” 
he said. “Uncle Sam receives his 
due share of wage income almost 
at the same time that the wages 
are paid to the worker.” 


As a result, Biemiller said, 97 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Approval 


Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of the Federation’s Dept. of Social Security told the Senate Finance 
Committee that the House bill—which fell short of recommendations made by Pres. John F. Ken- 


nhedy—contains “more limited im-?- 
provements” than those sought by 
organized labor. 

He declared, however, that 
these improvements are geared 
“to the specific and limited needs 
of a recession period” and would 
go a long way toward “meeting 
pressing social needs and provid- 
ing an urgently needed stimulus 
to the economy.” It is estimated 
the bill would provide $780 mil- 
lion in added purchasing power 


in its first year of operation. 


At the same time, Cruikshank 
reiterated labor’s call for action at 
this session of Congress on legisla- 
tion that would provide health ben- 
efits for the aged financed through 
social security. The fact that the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
has scheduled hearings om the Ad- 
ministration-backed Anderson-King 
bill, he said, brightens the prospects 
for action this year on “this all- 


important legislative proposal.” 

. Accompanying Cruikshank in his 
appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee were Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller; Mrs. Katherine 
Ellickson, assistant director of the 
Dept. of Social Security; and Leon- 
ard Lesser, director of social se- 
curity activities for the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. 

The House-passed amendments, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, president of the Communications Workers, 


right, has been elected chairman 


United Community Funds & Councils of America, which serves 
2,200 united givers’ funds and community chests in the United 
States and Canada. Beirne is chairman also of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee. He is shown with Irving A. Duffy, 


Ford Motor Co. official, who was 


of the executive committee of 


re-elected UCFCA president. 


Kennedy Hails Anti-Bias 
Agreement at Lockheed 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the federal government have signed 
an anti-discrimination plan which Pres. John F. Kennedy hailed as 
“a milestone in the history of civil rights in this country.” 


The agreement, worked out in 


Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, calls for an end 


cooperation with the President’s 


to segregated eating and recreation® 
facilities at all Lockheed plants and 
provides for greater activity in the 
recruitment, employment and pro- 
motion of members of minority 
groups. 

The document was signed by 
Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
chairman of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity committee, and 
Lockheed Prés. Courtlandt Gross 
in brief ceremonies in Kennedy’s 
office. 

The President said that the 


IUE Bids GM 
Join in Job 
Security Hunt 


The General Motors Conference 
Board of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers has voted to in- 
vite company representatives to join 
union negotiators in seeking solu- 
tions to the job security problems 
of 25,000 GM electrical division 
workers. 

Pointing out that the number 
of employes in the division has 
dropped 25 percent in the past 
12 months, the 27-member com- 
mittee voted not to submit the 
usual set of union contract de- 
mands but to suggest joint union- 
management discussions of work- 
er problems in eight general 
areas, 

The Auto Workers at a recent 
convention in Detroit decided on a 
similar apporach. 

E. J. Kraft, chairman of the 
IUE’s GM Conference Board, said 
the union will suggest that GM 
meet the problem of declining jobs 
in these two ways: 

@ Establishing a fund during 
prosperous periods which could be 
used during recessions to provide 
a full week’s pay for a reduced 
workweek. 

@ Placing production and main- 
tenance employes on salary like 
white collar workers. 

Improvements in the company in- 
surance, health care and pension 
programs are among the principal 
IUE aims. Others include a ban 
on the subcontracting of work that 
can be done by those in the IUE 
bargaining unit; continuation of 
the annual improvement factor and 
cost-of-living adjustments; and pro- 
tection against speedups and dis- 
crimination. 


“voluntary action” by the air- 
craft firm “is setting a pattern 
which can open new doors and 
expanded employment oppor- 
tunities.” He added that “few 
actions of my Administration 
have been more significant than 
the signing of this document.” 


The agreement with Lockheed 
constituted the first major anti-dis- 
crimination action taken by a firm 
holding a government contract since 
Kennedy’s Executive Order of Mar. 
6, which set up the special commit- 
tee and armed it with broad powers 
to end discrimination by either the 
federal government or its contrac- 
tors. 

Johnson and Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, vice chairman of the 
President’s committee, declared in 
a joint statement that the “substan- 
tial progress” signaled by the agree- 
ment with Lockheed “was achieved 
through study and cooperative ac- 
tion, not through compulsion and 
threat.” 


Discrimination Charged 
Signing of the agreement — 
labeled a “program for progress” 
and covering all nine divisions of 
Lockheed—came in the wake of 
complaints filed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which charged dis- 
crimination at the company’s Mari- 
etta, Ga., plant. 


Johnson and Goldberg said it 
is not the committee’s policy to 
make public announcement of 
complaints filed, but pointed out 
that the Marietta charges re- 
ceived “widespread publicity,” 
making it necessary to publish 
the details of the agreement. 
They cautioned that this will not 
set any precedent for the future, 
adding: “We intend to adhere to 
our policy of seeking results, not 
publicity.” 


The agreement pledges that the 


with - State Employment Service 
offices to “intensify efforts” to ob- 
tain applicants for referral to Lock- 
heed on a non-discriminatory basis; 
will cooperate in promoting the 
selection of minority group mem- 
bers for Labor Dept.-sponsored ap- 
prenticeship training programs; and 
work with the Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare on strengthen- 
ing minority job counseling and 


Full Cooperation Pledged: 


nation’s $3 billion space program. 


1 


Kennedy Names Committee 
On. Missile. Site Operations 


Pres. like F. Kennedy has issued an Executive Order establishing an 11-member Missile Sites 
Labor Commission in a move designed to insure “uninterrupted and economical operations” of the 


In announcing the creation of the tripartite commission, Labor Sec: Arthur J. Goldberg also reported 
that manufacturers, construction firms and unions had given the Administration no-strike, no-lockout 


pledges to speed construction of¢ 
missile launching sites. 
Goldberg made public the text 
of a letter from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, who expressed 
“full agreement with the purpose 
and general terms” of the Presi- 
dent’s order, and who pledged 
“without reservation” the full co- 
operation. of the federation and 
its affected affiliated departments 
and member international unions. 
Similar pledges, the Secretary 
said, were given by Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. and Pres. C. J. (Neil) 
Haggerty of the federation’s Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. 


Commission’s Powers 

The commission set up by the 
Executive Order is empowered to: 
@ Establish local committees at 
missile and space sites to “an- 
ticipate” and dispose of labor 
problems, including jurisdictional 
disputes. 

@ Work out procedures for han- 
dling problems which cannot be 
resolved by local committees. 

@ Set up panels to hold hearings 
in disputes and to issue directives 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tinued to be 900,000 among the 
long-term unemployed who had 
been without jobs for more than 
half a year.” 


Employment Up 1 Million 
Total employment climbed by 
1 million to. 66.8 million in May, 
the report added. Half the gain 
took place in agriculture. The 


below a year ago, the report said. 
Wolfbein forecast a jump in un- 
employment in the early summer as 


manent jobs or summer work. 

A companion report showed that 
the spring pickup brought improve- 
ments in a few of the nation’s 150 
major labor market areas. Two- 
thirds of the big cities had been 
classified as experiencing “sub- 
stantial unemployment”—6 percent 
or more jobless—in March and 
April. 

For May, five areas were re- 
moved from this list, dropping 
the total from the 101 of March 
and April to 96. Five other 
areas were reclassified to catego- 
ries of less severe unemployment. 

The five areas shifted from “sub- 
stantial unemployment” to “moder- 
ate unemployment” were San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, Calif., New Haven, 


apolis, Ind. and the Steubenville- 
ginia. 
Areas of Improvement 


percent. 


cent classification. 
The number of 


guidance services in school systems. 


May Jobless Rate High 
Despite “Turn-Around’ 


total, however, was still 400,000 


students leave school seeking per-| they will be competing with “a siz- 


Conn., Fort. Wayne and Indian- 


Weirton area in Ohio and West Vir- 


These were the areas with heavy 
unemployment which showed im- 
provement: two steel centers—Lo- 
rain-Elyria and Youngstown-War- 
President’s committee will work|ren, O.—the auto center of Flint, 
Mich., and the heavy metalworking 
area of Erie, Pa., — were moved 
from the group with unemployment 
of 12 percent or more to the group | jected the argument that the Sunday 
with unemployment of 9 to 11.9/ laws interfered with the. free exer- 
The Utica-Rome, N. Y., 
area was shifted from the 9 to 11.9|religion requires them to rest on 
percent group to the 6 to 8.9 per-| another day of the week than Sun- 


“smaller areas 


“to insure uninterrupted and eco- 
nomical work” at missile and space 
sites. 

Kennedy designated Goldberg to 
serve as chairman of the commis- 
sion, with Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service Dir. William 
E. Simkin as vice chairman. 

Labor members of the com- 

mission are Meany, Reuther and 
Haggerty. Public members in- 
clude David L. Cole, former 
president of the National Acade- 
my of Arbitrators; Arbitrator 
David H. Stowe; and Prof. John 
T. Dunlop of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Representing management 
will be Pres. Edgar F. Kaiser of 
Kaiser Industries, Inc.; Vice 
Pres. Douglas Dorman of the 
Martin Co.; and Executive Dir. 
James D. Marshall of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America, 

Designated as executive secre- 
tary was Julian Kuczma, who was 
granted leave from his post as labor 
relations advisor to the Navy Dept. 
to take the special. assignment. 

Goldberg expressed a “deep sense 
of gratification” at the agreement 


of April and the 184 of March. 
In May a year ago there were 113 
such areas, 

The Labor Dept. report said 
that additions to the list of small- 
er areas are based partly on the 
extent to which they are called 
to the government’s attention for 
special surveys and do not reflect 
a local job worsening. 

The report said that local public 
employment offices expect difficulty 
in dealing with the influx of young 
jobseekers when schools close since 


able pool of older, experienced, un- 


and declared that both management 
and labor were demonstrating that 
they can “respond to the responsi. 
bility of observing the national in. 
terest without the compulsion of 
jaw.” 


Oregon Court 
Upholds ABC 
Unit on Funds 


Portland, Ore.—The Oregon Su. 
preme Court has held that a local 
union which voted to transfer its 
affiliation to the AFL-CIO Ameri 
can Bakery & Confectionery Work. 
ers does not have to surrender its 
treasury to the expelled Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers. 

By a 5-to-2 vote, the state’s high. 
est court reversed a circuit judge's 
decision and ruled that the $30,000 
treasury be yielded to ABC Local 
364. The Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, expelled from the AFL. 
CIO in 1957, had claimed the 
money on the basis of a constitu. 
tional provision that local unions 
forfeit all funds to the international 
union if they disaffiliate. 

The Oregon Supreme Court 
held that affiliation is a two-way 
bargain and the expelled union 
broke its share of the bargain 
when it lost its AFL-CIO aiffili- 
ation on Ratings of ‘dina dom- 
ination. ? 


Using the same reasoning as state 
courts in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, the Oregon court held that 
the loss of AFL-CIO affiliation re- 
lieved the local union of comply- 
ing with the forfeiture clause of the 
B&C constitution. 

The 850 members of Local 364 
voted to switch affiliation in May 
1959. While the union’s funds 
were tied up in the court case, the 
ABC lent money necessary for the 


employed workers.” 


nation’s social legislation. 


local to carry on its activities. 


Clerks Back Upholding 
Of Sunday Closing Laws 


The Supreme Court’s decisions upholding the constitutionality 
of state laws prohibiting commercial activity on Sundays have been 


hailed by the Retail Clerks as upholding “an integral part” of the 


RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge said the union was “gratified” 


“for the better part of this century 
the RCIA constitution has sup- 
ported Sunday as a day of rest.” 
The union had filed a brief with the 
Supreme Court asking that it up- 
hold the Sunday closing laws. 


The court’s decisions came in 
four ‘cases’ involving laws in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Maryland. By an 8-to-1 majority 
it rejected the argument that the 
Sunday closing laws were invalid 
because they ran afoul of the 
First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting establishment 
of religion, 


By a 6-to-3 vote the court re- 


cise of religion by groups whose 


day. 
Justice William O. Douglas dis- 


of substantial unemployment” in-| sented in all cases, contending the 
creased to 215 in May from the 199|Sunday laws were invalid as an 


by the rulings, pointing out ce | 


establishment of religion. Justices 
William J. Brennan, Jr., and Potter 
Stewart thought the state laws could 
not be constitutionally applied to 
those groups that marked another 
day than Sunday. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren wrote the majority de 
cisions. 

Warren said in his opinions that 
the court was not now upholding 
any conceivable Sunday law if the 
state law had the clear purpose of 
using the state’s power to aid ff 
ligion. This would be unconsti 
tutional, he said. 


As presently written and ‘oe 
ministered, Warren added, state 
Sunday laws “are a secular rathef 
than of a religious character.” 


All states except Alaska have laws 
prohibiting some activities on Sut- 
day and 34 have statutes broadly 
prohibiting all commercial labof. 
Of these 21 states provide limited 
exemption for religious groups 
which celebrate another day as 
Sabbath. 
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For Pilots, Flight Engineers: 


Commission Advises 


Air Dispute Merger 


By David L. Perlman 


A presidential commission has 


recommended a merger between 


the Flight Engineers and the Air Line Pilots, and has offered its 


services to help bring it about. 


The commission, headed by Prof. Nathan Feinsinger, said its 
“considered opinion” was that “neither peace nor safety on the 


airlines will be fully assured as long? 


as there are two unions in the cock- 

it.” 
. It emphasized that.the job secur- 
ity and employment rights of mem- 
bers of the Flight Engineers should 
be protected, both through the terms 
of any merger agreement between 
the two unions and through collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with the 
airlines. 

As a starting step, the com- 
mission urged that the two or- 
ganizations establish a Joint 
Committee on Inter-Union Co- 
operation on each airline. 

It proposed a gradual transition 
to a three-man flight crew on the 
four airlines which through con- 
tracts with the two unions em- 
ploy three pilots and one flight engi- 
neer on jet planes. These are Amer- 
ican, Eastern, Pan American and 
Trans World. 

The commission said the airlines 
which agreed to four-man jet crews 
to satisfy conflicting demands of 
the Pilots and Flight Engineers were 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
other airlines which operate jets 
with three-man crews. The third 
member of a jet flight crew, the 
commission said, should have both 
flight engineer and pilot training. 

Would Keep Jobs 

Flight engineers on jet equip- 
ment would retain their jobs even 
if they don’t qualify as pilots under 
the commission's recommendations. 
In addition, the commission said 
the airlines “should have the obli- 
gation to provide . . . job protection 
or pay protection” for employes 
whose job opportunities would be 
impaired by the transition from 
propeller-type to jets. 

Pres. Kennedy called on the 
airlines involved and the two 
unions “to negotiate a final set- 
tlement of their differences” on 
the basis of the commission’s 
recommendations. 

- “They must in the light of 
overriding public interest resolve 
their differences at the bargaining 
table . . . we cannot have further 
strikes over these disputed is- 
sues,” he said. 

The President also gave his en- 
dorsement to a separate emergency 
board recommendation for settle- 
ment of a dispute between North- 
west Airlines and its flight engi- 
neers, who are members of the 
Machinists. 

Northwest, which had originally 
used four-man jet crews, switched 
to three-man, all-pilot crews after 
IAM flight engineeers refused to 
fly jets until agreement had been 
Teached on pay scales. Thereupon 
the IAM withdrew its flight engi- 
neers from all of the company’s 
aircraft, grounding most flights. 

The emergency board’s recom- 
mendations coupled a pay raise for 
all flight engineers with establish- 
ment of a three-man jet flight crew 
with the company to provide pilot 
training for flight engineers. 

_The Feinsinger commission, in 
Tecommending a merger, pointed 
Out that its proposal paralleled the 
findings of an AFL-CIO Executive 
Council committee in 1958. The 

mittee, while recommending 
that the Pilots “refrain from at- 
tempting to enlist flight engineers as 

ALPA members,” said it “can find 

no trade union reason why the 

merger of these two organizations 
should not become a reality.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
approved the recommendation and 
Pres. George Meany said at the 
ime that his office “stands ready to 


assist” the two unions in resolving 
their differences. 

It was an issue of representa- 
tion which led to a walkout by 
members of the Flight Engineers 
on seven airlines in February and 
to the subsequent establishment 
of the Feinsinger commission. 

A committee appointed by the 
National Mediation Board—which 
supervises labor-management rela- 
tions on the airlines under the Rail- 
way Labor Act—had held that all 
United Air Lines flight deck person- 
nel should be represented by a single 
union and granted a petition by the 
Pilots for a representation election. 


Seven Lines Struck 
Although the Flight Engineers at 
United—who also have pilot train- 
ing—remained on the job, members 
of the Flight Engineers struck seven 
other carriers—Pan American, 
American, Trans World, Eastern, 
National, Flying Tiger and Western 
Air Lines. 

Under an agreement worked out 
by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
the Flight Engineers returned to 
work on six of the airlines, were not 
disciplined for their walkout, the 
status quo was maintained under 
existing bargaining agreements, and 
the Pilots agreed not to press de- 
mands relating to cockpit assign- 
ments or jurisdiction. 

Western refused to reinstate its 
flight engineers and declared it 
had permanently replaced them 
with pilots holding flight en- 
gineer cértificates. 


The Feinsinger commission, 
pointing out that the other six air- 
lines “considered it in the national 
interest to comply with the request 
of the Secretary of Labor to take 
no disciplinary action against their 
striking employes,” suggested ap- 
pointment of “a neutral person or 
persons authorized to make recom- 
mendations after hearing both sides. 

The representation election on 
United Air Lines, tabulated after 
the presidential commission had 
made its report, resulted in the ex- 
pected victory for the Pilots. With 
2,143 eligible to vote, they received 
1,682 to 58 votes for the Flight 
Engineers. Forty-nine ballots were 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER given 


Msgr. George G. Higgins. 


by 


AFL-CIO Government Employes Council for William C. Do- 
herty, president of the Letter Carriers and a vice president of the AFL-CIO, was attended by mem- 
bers of Congress, leaders of other government employe unions and top officials of the Post Office 
Dept. Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S. C.), chairman of the Senate Post Office & Civil Service Commit- 
tee, is shown explaining he has been called back to Senate for vote on school aid bill. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Mrs. E. C. Hallbeck; Doherty; Johnston; Pres. E. C. Hallbeck of the Post Office Clerks, 
who recently succeeded Doherty as GEC chairman; AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Mrs. Doherty; 


TWUA Ends 
Long Strike 
At Henderson 


New York—The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has an- 
nounced the official end of its 
30-month strike against the Har- 
riet-Henderson Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C., effective 
June 1. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
said the decision to end the strug- 
gle was endorsed by the union’s 
22-member executive council at its 
quarterly meeting here. 

He said that financial assist- 
ance, currently being paid some 
300 of the original 1,040 striking 
members of Locals 578 and 584 

“who are still without employ- 
ment, would be continued until 
July 1. 

Since the start of the strike on 
Nov. 17, 1958, Pollock said, the 
TWUA strike fund—augmented by 
contributions from other labor or- 
ganizations and the public—has 
paid out more than $1.25 million 
in assistance. ; 

The decision to end the strike, 
the TWUA president said, was 
made in the hope‘that it might be 
“helpful in procuring. the release 
from prison” of seven officers and 
rank-and-file members serving long 
sentences for alleged participation 
in a dynamiting conspiracy. 

He said it might also “bring an 
end to the blacklist which has been 


voided or cast for other groups. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


percent of all wage and salary in- 
come is reported on income tax 
returns and the remainder, com- 
posed largely of wages for domestic 
servants and farm laborers with low 
incomes, would not yield much tax 
revenue. eine t coanen 

By contrast, he said, Treasury 
Sec. Douglas Dillon recently told 
the committee that 9 percent of all 
dividends and 35 percent of all 
interest—totaling $3.8 billion a year 
—goes unreported. 
. .Spokesmen for the insurance and 
investment industries told the com- 
mittee that the proposed 20  per- 
cent withholding tax on dividends 
and interest would cause confusion 
both for the public and the com- 
panies. 

Biemiller said that corporations 
opposing a withholding system on 
dividends and interest contend they 


would be forced to bear a heavy 
administrative burden. He pointed 


posted by many employers.” 


Withholding Supported 
On Dividends, Interest 


out that the Treasury Dept. has 
worked out a simple system that 
would eliminate maintenance of 
separate records for each individual, 
with the result that the system would 
be less burdensome than withhold- 
ing income taxes on wages. 


In addition, he said, there is 
little validity to the argument that 
low-income recipients of inter- 
est and dividend payments would 
be “forced to undergo personal 
hardship” while awaiting refunds 
from the Treasury for payments 
which were not actually taxable. 


A great many taxpayers find that 
they are entitled to refunds, he 
pointed out, and relatively few 
would be added by a withholding 
system on dividends. 

In 1958, he said 59 million in- 
dividual income tax returns were 
filed, of which 37 million involved 
overpayments on which refunds 


were due, 


IBEW Wins Retraining 


For Automation Victims 


Bellingham, Wash.—A retraining program for radio station 
employes displaced by the introduction of automated equipment 
manufactured by Intl. Good Music, Inc., has been established under 
an agreement between the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


and the company. 


. 


The agreement—first of its kind 
in the broadcast industry—pioneers 
a new principle in meeting the im- 
pact of technology. Negotiated by 
the union representing IGM’s pro- 
duction employes, the program is 
intended, the IBEW says, to aid 
workers of any category at any of 
the nation’s 35,000 radio stations 
who may be displaced by station 
purchase of Intl. Good Music 
equipment. 

In Washington, Deputy Assistant 
Labor Sec. Seymour Wolfbein, head 
of the newly created Office of Auto- 
mation & Manpower, called the 
agreement a “good step forward 
along the road” the nation should 
travel in meeting the effects of tech- 
nological improvements. 

The re-education fund is based 
on company contributions of 5 
percent from sales of equipment 
and program services. When aug- 
mented by federal funds available 
for retraining under several existing 
national programs, the fund will ex- 
ceed $500,000. 


The agreement calls for pay- 
ments for tuition and fees at 
established schools so that dis- 
placed radio station personnel 
will be able to learn new skills 
either in the broadcast industry 
or in other fields. 


The proposals by the Kennedy 
Administration for creation of a 
new manpower development and 
training program could, if passed 
by Congress, provide a supplement 
for the IBEW-negotiated program 
by giving the displaced broadcast 
employes subsistence allowances. 

The IGM-IBEW agreement 
stated as a principle the belief that 
“automation will create more in- 
come and wages than it destroys, 
while creating new channels of em- 
ployment and destroying old ones.” 
The purpose of the fund, it added, 
is to “lessen the shock to those 
employes displaced by automation.” 

The fund will be controlied by 
a single trustee, having no connec- 
tion with either the union or the 
company. | 

The contract states that dis- 
placed employes qualifying for 
benefits will receive the cost of 
educational training or retrain- 
ing, paid directly to the schools. 
The specific type of training pro- 
vided each individual would be 
determined by the results of apti- 
tude tests given by the U.S, | 
Employment Service. 


Commenting on the agreement, 


IGM Pres. Rogan Jones declared: 

“Re-education of employes dis- 
placed by automation is really a 
form of profit-sharing. Having 
practiced this in my own business 
for a number of years, I very much 
believe that this is a step in the 
same direction. Good management 
never finds that good wages are a 
bar to profitable operations. We 
hope this will have the same effect.” 

IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Free- 
man asserted: 

“We do not feel that the work- 
er should bear the full impact of 
automation. We think that man- 
agement and society, which stand 
to benefit from technological 
change, have responsibility to the 
worker directly affected. The sub- 
stitution of machine skill for hu- 
man skill must not result in re- 
duced living standards for a large 
number of workers, even over 
the short run.” 


IUD Gives 


CORE $5,000 
To Aid ‘Riders’ 
The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has given $5,000 to the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
to help defray expenses growing 


out of the Freedom Riders’ pro} 
ect. 


The gift was sent “as an expres- 
sion of our solidarity with CORE 
and our support of its work in the 
field of civil rights,” IUD Pres, 
Walter P. Reuther and Sec.-Treas, 
James B. Carey said in an accome 
panying letter to James Farmer, 
CORE national director. 

In arresting Farmer and other 
Freedom Riders at Jackson, they 
said, “the Governor of Mississippi 
has placed state law above the 
US. constitution.” 

“This check is one way,” they 
wrote, “in which we salute the 

courage, humanity and dignity of 
the Freedom Riders. The non- 
violent stand of these students 
before a howling mob inspired 
by bigots will go down in history 
as a turning point in the struggle 
for full civil rights in America.” 

Reuther and Carey said some 
Alabama officials “encouraged . . . 
elements motivated by hate and 
have provided more propaganda 
fodder for the Communists.” 
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ial Pr = = 
6.9 Percent Jobless | ‘Let’s Make It Seaworthy’ Be — | 
HE MERRY, MERRY MONTH of May was a grey, grim|__ , ee 
month for the 4.8 million unemployed who queued up for}. ~ : é; 
jobless benefits or public assistance. A 
Most of those 4.8 million were located in 96 major job areas 
and 215 smaller ones—the depressed areas where unemployment | 
runs to at least 6 percent of the labor force. T 
In contrast to the other economic indicators, which showed an | 
upswing from the bottom of the 1960-61 recession, the May 
unemployment figures disclosed that for the sixth straight month 
the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment remained prac- ( 
tically unchanged. Since December 1960 the rate has been static bro 
between 6.5 and 6.9 percent. tat 
The impact of unemployment. can be seen quickly by a glance gan 
at the basic figures of 12 months ago. There were 3.4 million Fric 
unemployed, contrasted to 4.8 this May; the jobless rate was 5.1 ( 
percent compared to 6.9; the number of major job areas with 6 per- N 
cent or more unemployed was 35 compared to 96 this May. siti 
The increase in economic activity this spring is not absorbing} £¢ ai 
the unemployed. Last month among those listed as employed were | © nm 
2.8 million workers on a part-time basis. If former patterns persist, AM. 
s these workers will be moved up to a full workweek before the ies 
oe: totally unemployed are rehired. fs 
- The job outlook for the rest of 1961 is bleak. The most joyful -™ 
of the recession-is-over school of economists agree that the unem- or : 
ployment rate will yield little, if at all, by the end of the year. Uni 
AFL-CIO economists forecast a year-end jobless rate of between Scho 
6.3 and 7 percent unless some action is taken quickly to spur the thur 
level of economic activity. it sh 
The quickest way of spurring sales, production and job oppor- that 
tunities would be a temporary three-month individual income \ ff year: 
tax cut to add $5 billion to spending power. This should be lutior 
augmented by a $1 billion federal program of grants to step up from 
short-range public works programs. Lowering of long-term in- to tl 
terest rates and a stronger housing program all could be helpful » § ton 
this year. Rese 
The unemployment rate contains the seeds of a new recession some 
if it is allowed to remain at the present high level into the winter BI 
\. of 1961-62. ee 
e e t t 
A Vital Necessity pik Coe : ae 
HE SAME forces responsible for the passage of the Landrum- « & outlis 
Griffin Act, which vests in the Secretary of Labor investigative Background Analysis: ci Bish 
2s vg and t 


and civil suit powers and sets up stiff criminal penalties, are pos’ Me wee . 
] d to giving the Secret these same powers an : 
re ores tks ‘on enontng tne ieanees and ope | PTESSULeS, Restraints on Press |= 

tions of employe welfare and pension plans. am 
This opposition comes in the face of a long record of welfare Interfere With Fl OW of I d e a S “ 


and pension plan abuses that led to the 1958 law. The trouble is me 
that the 1958 law makes no provision for effectively policing the The following is excerpted from the “Briefing _ newspapers, was trounced in the presidential race ciete 
: ii welfare and pension area to determine whether or not these abuses Session” program on “Mass Media in the U.S.” __ by Pres. Harry S. Truman, running as the unders . fo | 
ee are continuing. and was presented by news analyst John Mac- dog. +o é obst 
The estimated $46 billion in these plans represent deferred | Vane in the background briefing portion of the Television and radio, too, have come under scie 
wages or benefits due millions of workers. In the great majority | television program co-produced by the AFL- attack for a concentration of power. There are I su 
of cases their operations and finances are controlled solely by | C/O and the National Educational Television only three national networks in television, four Pi 
management. & Radio Center. in radio. One of these came into existence only nati 
The Kennedy Administration has proposed—and the AFL-CIO HEN THE CONSTITUTION was drawn  2Mtet @ government anti-trust action forced one its 1 
has strongly supported—a series of amendments to provide for up in 1787 there were only 100 newspapers COMPANY to give up one of its two. networks. spea 
detailed disclosure of the operation of the welfare and pension) in the country—just two of them dailies—and the Some critics feel that these networks do not fessi 
plans. These are a vital necessity if the interests of millions of average circulation was about 1,000. There were provide an adequate variety and conflict of of 3 
- workers who have struggled in collective bargaining and on the} ,, papers read outside their local communities; Pinion. t - part 
picket line to establish these benefits are to be adequately protected. no magazines. The principal means of communi- We have come a long way, since that day in “A 
cation actually was the town meeting, where any 1897 when publisher William Randolp h Heart curre! 
man could get up and have his say. got a cable from his ace newspaper artist, William | thems 
Any man could be an editor simply by getting Remington, in Cuba: Everything is quiet. There ; 
together a few sticks of type and a handpress and is no trouble here. There will be no war. I wish We 


going to it. Many did, and their opinions were to return.” And Hearst cabled back the cynical sad 


colorful and forthright. instructions: “Please remain. You furnish the 


The reason there were not more newspapers Pictures, I'll furnish the war.” Hearst did his best. (7 
m —— His New York Journal ran headlines of the sink- | 


Official Weekly Publication 


of the was that there were not many readers. : f Aaiag ye 
American Federation of Labor and quarters of the colonists could not read much ‘8 ° the Maine in February 1896. And they 
Congress of Industrial Organizations more than their own names. pe i first banner headlines ever used in jour- P) 
: : . ‘ nalistic history. 
GrorGce Meany, President But as literacy grew in this country, so did : . 
WILLIAM F. ScCHNITZLER, Secretary-Treasurer the press. Today, U.S. newspaper circulation ice es gd a be ae LAs Times, a Ford , 
Executive Council is at a new all-time peak of 59 million daily. spent much thie in the Con 0 ditty the a A ¢ 
Walter P. Reuther George M. Harrison Harry C. Bates The nation’s magazines have a circulation ap- troubled year, complained that: AG ae tive e 
Wm. C. Birthright James B. Carey Wm. C. Doherty preaching half a billion. mob scenes and ak Pheas almost inevitably | coll time 
David Dubinsky David J. McDonald Emil Rieve Booksellers last year turned out a record 15,000 ing later to be inflated fs fictitious ch y Pt d Re 
Wm. L. McFetridge Joseph Curran M. A. Hutcheson “.' | | titles—70 percent of them non-fiction. And then much of the reporting of oval sie th Lap sem Wash 
2 : , ven . 
Juoobs Potofsky get Randolnh See there is the electronic counterpart of the press— reports osiniiae “Sita distorted ster BF all propor publi 
Lee W. Minton Joseph i Beirne James A. Suffridge television and radio. — ; tion the deplorable events which did occur.” radio 
O. A. Knight Karl F, Feller . Paul L, Phillips — Although broadcasting stations must be licensed As one social critic, Eric Larrabee, sa a in his § Re 
Peter T, Schoemann _L. M. Raftery William A, Calvin by the government to use a public utility—the.air book, The Self-Coniscious Society: “It “ed often ~ § Same 
Executive Committee: George Meany, Walter P. Reuther, George —the information business enjoys a minimum of been said that ways of crime and juvenile delin- but uy 
M. Harrison, James B. Carey, Harry C. Bates, David J. government interference. “ oe quency are the invention of newspapers, but this betted 
McDonald, David Dubinsky, William F. Schnitzler But there are honest critics who seé’ptessurtS — is equally applicable to great international crises.” Goy, 
pi ge PR eae! + and restraints that interfere with the frée flow of* + “a ; 
Director of Publications: Saul Miller seth FIN ; set uy 
Managing Editor: Willard: Shelton news and ideas. Let us look at some of the: FINALLY, THERE IS the influence of the ff was 
Assistant’ Edit dangers. , — Pye viewer. Editors:and producers, .« § and | 
ssistan itors: who need his patronage, often assume him to | 
Robert B. Cooney Eugene A. Kelly Gervase N. Love FIRST, THERE IS MONOPOLY. As our stupid or ceaaherntiek ae this provides some a ty 
i David L. Perlman Eugene C. Zack newspapers became bigger, they bought up cuse for bad taste, sensationalism, for sloppy reo. sing 
AFL-Cl1O Headquarters: 815 Sixteenth St., N.W. smaller papers which could not stand the com- porting or writing. And there is the haunting, * 
Washington 6, D. C. petitive battle. Rival giants merged to insure question: “Is anyone really listening?” .. 4 ed 
Telephone: NAtional 8-3870 Se amercte 9 sale ay tak Today, 95 Ppp Minneapolis one & Tribune made a poll job) 
i ° s y one paper; of citizens in its circulation area just as the Eich- 
Subscriptions: $2 a year; 10 or more, $1.50 a year me if there is more ro me they are oners by mann trial with its attendant flood of publicity 
€ same mea, generally of conservative leanings. was starting in Israel. They found th If of 4 
Vol. VI Saturday, June 3, 1961 No. 22 But Tepeai ‘dly, political events raise a question those rae: Se literally did not hig oe the 
at, American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- as to just how significant this monopoly control Adolph Eichmann was. the 
cap at “ official publications. No one ts op coniont ay anginal As one great newsman, the late Ray Clapper, Blat 
edvertisers.Jae anv publication in the mame of the AFICIO n , Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, once said: “Never underestimate the intelligence 


Supported by nearly 80 percent of the nation’s of the public or overestimate its information.” and 
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forgan Says: 


AMA Members 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
proadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the. AF. L-C1IO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.-m., EDT.) 


OT LONG AGO this department irreverently 
N suggested that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s violent opposition to the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s old age medical care program and 
related liberal legislation might not be just what 
AMA doctor-members ordered. There was some 
interesting reaction, head- 
ed by a letter from a sén- : 
jor at Western Reserve : 
University’s Medical | 
School in Cleveland, Ar 
thur S. Blank, Jr. Perhaps ‘ 
it should be pointed out | 
that because of a nine- | 
year-old curricular revo- 
lution in which students 
from the start are exposed 
to the practical applica- 


tion of medicine, Western 
Reserve is considered, in 
some quarters, radical. 


Blank said some students and faculty watched 
with amazement “the frantic effort of the AMA 
to defeat social security health insurance” be- 
cause “it seems apparent that Mr. Kennedy has 
outlined a scheme which would further the estab- 
lishment of medical care as a public responsibility, 
and thereby (further) the cause of comprehensive, 
preventive medicine—the shining ideal which 
medical schools in the Sixties are teaching their 
students... .” 


“The AMA’s crusade,” the Western Reserve 
medical student continued, “is, of course, con- 
sistent with its record of irrational opposition 
fe progressive legislation. How this record of 
obstruction can grow out of the climate of 
scientific medicine is something of a puzzle. 
I suspect that in part, the explanation may lie 
.».in the political distance between the AMA’s 
national staff and the large mass (175,000) of 
its members. This has enabled the officers to 
speak as the unified voice of the medical pro- 
fession, irrespective of the size (or existence) 
of a majority opinion in the profession on a 
particular matter. 


“An excellent example of this point is the other 
current issue of social security for physicians 
themselves. Although the AMA has vigorously 


Washington Reports: 


Conservation Corps Program 
Proposed for Jobless Youth 


A YOUTH CONSERVATION Corps program 
can be a major means of providing construc- 
tive employment for jobless youth and at the same 
time help conserve the nation’s natural resources, 
Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.) asserted on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program heard on 460 
tadio stations. 

Rep. John V. Lindsay (R-N. Y.) said on the 
same program that he is interested in the measure, 
but urged that such a program could be handled 
better by the states. He said that New York’s 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller (R) has undertaken to 
set up camps for youths, and asserted the program 
was a major means of keeping young men busy 
and preventing juvenile delinquency. 

Hlatnik stressed the need for immediate action 

since 5 million are now jobless, with young 

among the groups most seriously af- 

. Some 5 million college and high school 

Students will be seeking permanent or summer- 
job work by July. 

Blatnik is sponsor of a bill in the House, (with 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) as sponsor in 
the Senate), to set up an organization similar to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. 
Blatnik was a CCC director. 

AS MANY AS 150,000 youths between 16 
and 22 could get jobs in the YCC, They would 


Than Propaganda Indicates 


Farther Apart 


lobbied for several years against all attempts to 
bring doctors into social security, the most recent 
poll on the issue conducted by the magazine 
Medical Economics revealed that (by projection) 
50 percent of the nation’s doctors are for com- 
pulsory social security for themselves, 47 percent 
against and 3 Reereat, undecided.” 


MORE SPECIFICALLY, Medical Economics’ 
findings, published in the Apr. 24 issue, showed 
a majority of doctors polled in favor of social 
security in 18 states, against in nine. These find- 
ings, as the editors suggest, would certainly seem a 
powerful justification for a feferendum on the 
AMA stand. AMA sources in Washington think 
it “rather unlikely” that any will be takén. °° 


Actually, professional opposition to the 
AMA opposition is more impressive than the 
public at first may be able to see through the 
smokescreen of AMA propaganda. A prestigi- 
ous swath of organizations, publications and 
individuals, ranging from the 1960 Governors’ 
Conference to Business Week, from Life Maga- 
zine to Dr. Spock, has endorsed old age medical 
care through the social security system. 


It may well be that it required more devotion 
and courage for the American Nurses Association 
to take this stand than for any other group. It 
is not a position calculated to endear the nurses 
to the medical hierarchy. Indeed, since doctors 
are usually by far the most dominant voice in most 
hospital administrations, the nurses risked un- 
happy consequences. And they are not leading 
from a position of economic strength. The nurs- 
ing profession is the fifth largest in the country— 
probably the lowest paid, with the average general 
duty nurse with three years of higher education 
making about $3600 a year, measurably below 
the $3900 average for stenographers. 

The nurses’ official position seems all the more 


courageous against the fact that the AMA at a 
“secret” stratcyy meeting in Chicagn earlier thic 


year decided, as one grass roots approach in 
opposition to the Kennedy program, to pressure 
local nursing groups to repudiate the stand of 
their association. 

Help to the ANA in its battle with the AMA 
is on the way. Young Blank and 14 other Western 
Reserve seniors, all of whom will be able to add 
“M.D.” to their names in June, recently wrote the 
Washington Post and the New York Times in bold 
support of Kennedy Administration health legis- 
lation. Slowly the old order changeth—an impor- 
tant point for the public to keep high in mind 
even if the AMA hierarchy refuses to, ~ 


be paid $80 a month if they are able to live at 
home, or $60 a month plus board, clothes, medi- 
cal care and transportation if they cannot live 
at home. 


Lindsay, stressing problems in large cities like 
New York, said he was concerned with priorities. 


He believed that trained social workers and psy-|j 


chiatrists are more urgently needed. 


Blatnik replied that a program like the YCC 
could help prevent juvenile delinquency. 


“ug 


“Many of these young people haye not fin- 
ished high school,” he said. “Some have started 
advanced education, but have not been able to 
complete it. They are not trained for any par- 

- ticular job, nor have they had opportunities to 

~ learn skills, or get experience on the job and 
the seniority that goes with it. Dr. Conant, 
former president of Harvard, claims that this 
situation is one of the most explosive in Amer- 
ica today.” 

Lindsay pointed out that some young people 
will be able to find jobs in the projected Peace 
Corps, for which they would be fitted by training 
in languages and skills. It will provide “an excit- 
ing opportunity for certain young people,” he said, 


=—/TS YOUR— r 


THE WOODS ARE FULL of stories interpreting the Texas 


special senatorial election that sent conservative Republican John C. 
Tower to the Senate and equally conservative Sen. William A. 


Blakley, a nominal Democrat, into political discard. No one seems 
to have wondered why Blakley—a ‘kind of millionaire caricature 
of a Texas conservative Democrat—ever got to the Senate at all. 


He got there by appointment of Democratic Gov. Price Daniel, 


_ who named him to succeed Lyndon B. Johnson when Johnson 


resigned in January to become Vice President. It was the second 
time Goy. Daniel had given Blakley the great favor of choosing 
-him for an interim term in the Senate. The first time Blakley 
decently announced in advance that he would retire promptly, 
and he did, and Sen. Ralph Yarborough replaced him. It was 
a mistake for Daniel to give Blakley a second go-round, because 
ambition had risen in the temporary senator, as it does in nearly 
all men. 

Texas is in the turmoil of becoming a two-party state, and the 
way the Republicans play it is to thrust forward their most articu- 
late conservative spokesman—to wit, in this case, John C, Tower. 
Under the peculiarities of Texas voting law, everybody and his 
grandnephew can run without hindrance in a special election, and 
Texas liberals split badly between various Democratic major candi- 
dates. Blakley and Tower, two peas in a pod, ended a preliminary 
election as the topmost candidates, entitled to face each other in the 
May 27 runoff, and Tower won. 

* “_ * 

BLAKLEY LISTENED to the wrong advice for his contest with 
Tower. He announced just before the runoff election that he had 
sold his controlling stock in an airline to be a “fulltime senator,” 
but he would not agree to say.a kind word for Pres. Kennedy's 
farm program, an issue of some importance to rural voters who 
were long the center of the Texas Democratic Party system. 
He alienated himself also from Texas voters who believe in the 
national domestic program of the Kennedy Administration by voting 
against long-belated school aid proposals and similar measures. 

The handicaps were fatal. Voting Democratic in Texas is no 
longer, obviously, an article of faith for all citizens. If the elec- 
tion system and Goy. Daniel arrange things so that the only 
choice is between Tower and an equally conservative Democrat, 
the party label is no longer a guarantee of victory. 


If Gov. Daniel had picked a Democrat closer to Texas liberal 
elements as Johnson’s successor, things might have turned out 


differently. Republicans are now talking of the possibility that 
their whole party base in the state will expand—and they may well 
be right, since a good many conservative Democrats including for- 
mer Gov. Allan Shivers have been supporting Republican presi- 
dential candidates for years. 


' 


* * * 

WHEN THE FOREIGN AID BILL reaches the Senate floor, 
the spurious issue of so-called “backdoor” spending is likely to be 
raised on Pres. Kennedy’s Proposal for five-year loan authority to 
finance long-range economic projects abroad. A year ago Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had to drop his proposed five-year authorization for develop- 
ment loans because Republican Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(Ill.) threatened:that the mutual security bill would be ‘killed or 
delayed. \ 

The phrase “backdoor” spending is used by opponents to describe 
the financing of programs duly authorized by Congress through 
Treasury borrowing. 

There is nothing new or sinister in long-term Treasury financing 
in place of yearly appropriation bills for programs that inherently 
require more than a single year to plan and execute. The original 
authorization of such financing came when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. was created during the Hoover Administration to 
bail out business firms and banks caught in the fiscal and eco- 
nomic mess of the early Thirties. 


JOBLESS YOUTH may find fruitful occupation in the Peace Corps 
and the proposed Youth Conservation Corps, according to Rep. 
John V. Lindsay (R-N. Y.), left, and Rep. John A. Blatnik (D- 
Minn.), who appeared on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 


and at the same time make a valuable contribu- 
tion to U.S. foreign policy. 


|Clo public service radio programy... 
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\ THE STRENGTH of America’s 


_ understanding of the needs were discussed by Rep. Gerald R. Ford, 
Jr. (R-Mich.), left, and Harvard Prof. J. Sterling Livingston, guest 


panelists on “Briefing Session.” 


‘Briefing’ Panel Differs 
On Morale of People 


Are the American people prepared to fight for their country? 
Guest panelists Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R-Mich.), and Prof. J. 
Sterling Livingston of the Harvard School of Business Administra- 


tion expressed differing views on 


on “Briefing Session,” the public affairs television program co- 


military defense and the people’s 


this question during a discussion 


produced by the AFL-CIO and the 
National Educational Television & 
Radio Center. 

Said Livingston: “I have some 
strong feelings that we may be 
slipping” in the area of psycho- 
logical readiness to fight, if nec- 
essary, to defend our system. 

But Ford said “my constit- 
vents, if I read my mail right, are 
ready to go and they are prob- 
ably further ahead in this regard 
than the people here in Washing- 
ton.” 

Ford is a member of the House 

Military Affairs Committee and Liv- 
ingston has conducted a number 


of research.and training programs 
aul ule minniiary services and derense 


contractors during the past 15 years. 

The over-all posture of America’s 
national defense was the subject 
of this latest program in the series. 
Both panelists agreed that the coun- 
try’s will to fight is the essential 
fuel for the military machine. 

“Our military people can give us 
the leadership,” said Ford, “if we 
get the backing from the people at 
home.” 

Livingston called 1962 the year 
of greatest danger and added he 
thought it “very important that we 
steel ourselves in terms of our will 
to fight, our willingness to use nu- 
clear weapons, if necessary, and 
hence be prepared for all-out mili- 
tary action.” 

Livingston contended that the 


Panel Plans 
Discussion of 


Farm Plight 


The problems of American agri- 
culture and programs to solve them 
will be discussed in the next edition 
of “Briefing Session.” 

Marvin L. McLain, assistant 
legislative director of the Amer- 
icam Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Wesley McCune, public re- 
lations director of the National 
Farmer’s Union will join Mod- 
erator Edward P. Morgan. 


McLain worked in the Dept. of 
Agriculture as supervisor of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
from 1956 to 1960 served as Assist- 
ant Secretary. For many years he 
operated a livestock farm in Iowa. 

McCune also served in the Agri- 
culture Dept. as executive assistant 
to Sec. Charles Brannan from the 
latter’s appointment in 1948 until 
1953. During his career he has 
worked as a correspondent for 
Newsweek, Time and Life maga- 
zines. He is the author of several 
books on farm policy. 


| 


Soviet objective is to undermine 
the free world’s determinaticn to 
fight for its principles. 

Ford took issue with one recom- 
mendation in Kennedy’s message to 
Congress on defense. He objected 
to any cutback in Titan-2 missile 
program. 

“It is our longest-range, biggest 
payload, most flexible ICBM,” he 
said. 

Both of the “Briefing Session” 
panelists agreed that the present 
increased emphasis on so-called 
“paramilitary” or guerilla war- 
fare was needed. Ford added a 
proviso that before troops are 


committed in this way it must 
pe verined that the pofential ally 


really has desire to preserve his 
own country. 

Ford and Livingston hold diver- 
gent views on civil defense. Living- 
ston called an increase in our civil 
defense program “vital.” Ford 
argued that the large sum of money 
needed to build shelters would be 
better spent on the nation’s offen- 


Suffridge Recounts Johnson Trip: 


Aid Sought from U.S. Labor! 
To Help Asians Build Unions 


By Gervase N. Love 


Asian union leaders want from American labor the kind of help that will aid them in build; 
effective union movements in their own countries, Pres. James A. Suffridge of the Retail Clerks dig. 
covered on a six-nation good-will tour as labor adviser to Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“In general, they recognize their problems and are searching for the answers,” he said on his re. 
turn to Washington from a grueling trip that covered the Philippines, Formosa, Vietnam, Thailand 


a 


India and Pakistan and included¢ 
stops in several other countries. 
“They often asked for, and 
would appreciate, assistance from 
the U.S.° labor movement—not 
financial assistance, but help in 
other ways. - 

“They cited the technical aid 
the U.S. government through its 
‘different programs has given to 
practically everybody but labor, 
and they asked for people from 
the unions—not the government 
—to help them set up union ad- 
ministration and to help them 
learn more about collective bar- 
gaining and other such down-to- 
earth things generally. 

“The kind of help they need is 
the kind that the U.S.-type business 
agent could give—practical help, 
from someone not on a good-will 
tour but who will live with -them 
and spend some time among them 
and show them how a trade union 
can grow and can help in the de- 
velopment of labor codes and other 
social legislation without being en- 
gulfed by a political party.” 

Suffridge, an AFL-CIO vice 
president, said he was touched and 
impressed by the warmth of the 
greetings given the Vice President 
and his party. At most stops they 
were bedecked with garlands of 
flowers, he said, and in the Philip- 
pines were welcomed at one place 
by a brass band. 

“We saw no evidence any- 
where of any kind of unfriendly 
gesture toward the Vice Presi- 
dent, toward the rest of us or 
toward the United States,” he 
said. “The attitude of the union 
people to me as a U.S. labor rep- 
resentative and to the U.S. as a 
nation was extremely friendly.” 

Suffridge met with national and 
local labor leaders in each country, 
and often with the minister of la- 


sive weapons. 


back pay. It further ordered the 


bor. He: talked with management 


Appeals Court Upholds 


Reinstatement for 23 


Chicago—A National Labor Relations Board ordez finding the 
Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co. guilty of unfair labor practices 
has been upheld unanimously by the U.S. Court of Appeals here. 

The court ordered the company to reinstate Kenneth Hall, a 
union leader who was fired, and to rehire 22 other strikers with 


. 


company to bargain collectively in 
good faith with Carpenters Local 
2674. 

Since 1954, when Butcher Boy 
moved its plant from Chicago to 
Harvard, Ill., its relations with or- 
ganized labor have been a cause 
celebre. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to 
organize in 1955, the employes ob- 
tained a charter from the Carpen- 
ters in 1957 and set a date for 
negotiations On Feb. 26, 1958. 


When negotiators arrived for 
the conference, they found Hall, 
president of the local, had beca 
fired by George Slopa, president 
of Butcher Boy. 

During the organizing period, 
Slopa had promulgated a new rule 
prohibiting smoking in the plant. 
When employes began going to the 
locker room for smokes, he ordered 
locks installed. Hall objected to 
the loss of smoking privileges and 
was fired in a heated argument. 

When Butcher Boy refused to 
reinstate Hall, his fellow employes 
voted unanimously to strike. After 
a strike from Feb. 27 to Mar. 10, 
they returned pending further nego- 
tiations, but struck again from Aug. 


4 to Dec. 18. 


picket line for four months, a large 
group offered through W. E. Cor- 
bin, president of the Carpenters’ 
district council, to return to work 
unconditionally. Slopa, who had 
hired replacements, refused rein- 
statement. 


The union then pressed charges 
before the NLRB, which found 
the company had refused to bar- 
gain in good faith, had fired Hall 
for union activity, had refused 
illegally to reinstate the strikers 
and had committed other unfair 
practices, F 

The company took the case to 
the Court of Appeals, arguing, 
among other things, that the strike 
was an economic walkout rather 
than an unfair labor practices strike. 

“The dilatory tactics, 45-day no- 
strike pledge sought to be imposed 
as a prerequisite to contract nego- 
tiations, failure to furnish wage and 
classification data requested, and 
unilateral granting of a wage in- 
crease during negotiations all sup- 
port the board’s finding of failure to 
bargain in good faith,” the court 


ruled. 


On Dec. 18, after walking the 


representatives also, and _ visited 
many plants and factories. 

The people in. the Philippines, 
Suffridge said, feel close to this 
country because of the long rela- 
tionship and usually spoke more 
openly than those in other nations, 
“but in a friendly, constructive 
way.” 

They would like to see the U.S. 
give the kind of aid that would re- 
sult in continuing employment and 
building up the economy, he said, 
instead of merely building roads or 
installing water pumps. 

“They say that type of project 
gives employment only while it is 
being built,” he explained. “The 
road may wash out, they say, but 
the economy won't let them repair 
it; the pump may wear out and they 
can’t replace it. What they want 
is continuing jobs of producing 
things so they can develop eco- 
nomically and be able to repair 
washed-out roads or replace worn- 
out pumps.” 

Suffridge said he found no 
overt opposition to trade union- 
ism in any of the countries he 
visited. Even in Thailand, where 
unions are outlawed, the minister 
of labor assured him that a “sat- 


a 
pared for implementation whey 
the new constitution is adopted, 

He observed that “many needs" 
must be met before the countrig 
he visited can make any economic 
progress. Labor laws or cody 
must be liberalized and Something 
like the fair labor standards of the 
U.S. must -be developed, he said 
land reform is imperative, and » 
is health education, and there jg 
widespread need for a basic “prim. 
er-type” of education. 

“If communism is to be defeated 
in Asia, or even contained, certain 
of these reforms will have to 
made, and soon, in order to insyl 
ate the people against Communist 
activities,” he said. 

“The people are not very cur 
ous, on the worker or tenant 
farmer level, as to the relative 
merits of the ideologies of demos. 
racy and communism. But they 
are susceptible to Communist 
promises of ‘land reform and of 
other ways to fill their empty 
stomachs. 

“They have to be given hope 

they'll have reason to feel they be 
long, they have to have something 


to live for and to die for if they 
are to defend the western concepts 


isfactory” labor code will be pre- 


High Court 


Act unless the contracted work is 
ations of the struck employer.” 


of freedom.” 


Clarifies 


Gate Picketing Dispute 


The Supreme Court has ruled that union picketing of a plant 
gate reserved for use by outside contractors doing work in th 
plant is in violation of the boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartly 
“dnconnected to the normal oper 


1F Seve, 


The court’s decision upheld in 
this restricted form the policy of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
in a case involving Local 761, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, during a strike in July 1958 
at a General Electric plant near 
Louisville, Ky. 

The high tribunal sent the case 
involving the TUE local back to 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, however, to determine if 
the gate set aside at the GE plant 
for outside contractors was used 
to perform “conventional main- 
tenance work necessary to the 
normal operations of GE,” thus 
creating a “mingled” use of the 
gate which might not outlaw 
IUE’s picketing. 


The special gate would not be 
immune to picketing, the court 
noted also, if it were used for 
deliveries, or by customers. 

The boycott provisions of T-H, 
including Landrum-Griffin Act 
amendments, were designed to pre- 
vent a union from inducing neutral 
employes to refuse to work in an 
effort to have their employers cease 
doing business with the struck 
employer. 

The IUE picketing of the special 
gate, set up by GE before the 
strike, prevented almost all the em- 
ployes of independent contractors 
from entering the plant,‘the court 
found. 

In the majority opinion, Justice 
Felix Frankfurter said that the legal 
path by which the NLRB and the 
Circuit Court reached their opin- 
ions “did not take into account 
that if Gate 3 [the special gate] 
was in fact used by employes of 
independent contractors who per- 
formed conventional maintenance 
work necessary to the normal op- 
erations of GE, the use of the gate 


would have been a mingled on 
outside the bar” of the Taft-Hartly 
section. 

: “In short, such mixed use of 
this portion of the struck em- 
ployer’s premises would not bar 
picketing rights of the striking 
employes .. .,” he wrote. 

Justice William O. Douglas, who 
did not vote to have the Supreme 
Court hear the case, maintained 
that the appeals court decision up 
holding the NLRB covered the mat 


Union Officers 
Study Costs of 
Compensation 


compensation insurance for trade 
unions has been launched among all 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

The study—based on the fact 
that the claim experience of u& 
ions indicates the rates are toe 
high—was voted by the AFI- 
CIC Conference of Secretary 
Treasurers at its recent meeting 
in Chicago. 

Named to the committee whic 
will conduct the survey were Toney 
Gallo, secretary-treasurer of th 
Cement Workers and chairmafi“ol 
the AFL-CIO Conference of See 
retary-Treasurers; Joseph D. ‘Kee 
nan, secretary of the Intl. Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers; Arthut 
P. Gildea, secretary-treasurer of the 
Brewery Workers; William A. 
Smallwood, secretary-treasurer of 
the Communications Workers; 
Hunter P. Wharton, secretary: 
treasurer of the Operating Eng 
neers. 


A study of the cost of workmen’ § 


ter in light of previous decision § 
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In Extortion Cases: 


or' 
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Justice Dept. Hit -:- 


On ‘Immu 


The AFL-CIO has denounced 


and pernicious” proposed legislation that would, in its application, 
gant employers immunity from Taft-Hartley Act prosecution on 
bribery charges in exchange for testimony accusing union represen- 


tatives of extortion. 


nity’ Plan 


as “unnecessary, discriminatory 


The proposed legislation, spon-® 
gored by Rep. William C. Cramer 
(R-Fla.), has been supported by 
Attorney Gen. Robert F. Kennedy. 
During the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, former Attorney Gen. William 
p. Rogers endorsed similar legisla- 

AFL-CIO Gen. Counsel J. 
Albert Woll assailed the pro- 
posal in testimony before a 
House Judiciary subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N. Y.). ; 

He noted that Kennedy, in an 
earlier appearance before the sub- 
committee, opposed a more sweep- 
ing proposal introduced by Rep. 
Herbert Zelenko (D-N.Y.) to grant 
immunity from either federal or 
state prosecution as a means of 
compelling testimony in “any matter 
which affects interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 


Special Treatment’ Charged 
Instead, he said, the Attorney 
General gave his backing to legisla- 
tion which would “single out for 
special treatment ‘from the whole 
vast array of federal criminal stat- 
utes two provisions peculiarly 
adapted for the prosecution of un- 
ion officials and agents.” 

Woll referred to the Hobbs 
Anti-Racketeering Act, passed in 
1951, which applies to any per- 
son obstructing commerce by 
tobbery or extortion and which, 
‘be said, “has almost invariably 
been used against labor union 

’ representatives;” and Taft-Hart- 
key’s ban on iboth giving or re- 
ceiving bribes, which “in prac- 
tice,” he said, “has generally been 
used to prosecute union officials 
receiving unauthorized pay- 
ments.” 

He noted that in his testimony, 
Kennedy “quite frankly explained 
this particular immunity statute 
would be used to grant employers 
immunity against Taft-Hartley Act 
prosecutions in order to secure their 


| Practices and 


representatives under the Hobbs 
Act.” 

Woll declared that although both 
statutes involve illegal financial 
transactions between employers and 
union representatives, under the 
Hobbs Act the payment must be 
made by an employer in the face of 
“violence or threatened violence or 
fear,” while under the Taft-Hartley 
provision an employer would be 
“equally guilty.” 

Gray Area Cited 

He noted that the Attorney Gen- 
eral insisted there is a “gray area” 
where it is uncertain which law 
has been violated, but he charged 
that. Kennedy gave “no concrete | 
facts or specific figures whatsoever 
to justify“ the need for such an 
immunity statute. 

Rep. William E. Miller (R-N.Y.) 
conceded that neither Kennedy nor 
Rogers had substantiated the need 
for the legislation beyond declaring 
there was an “urgency” behind the 
request for action. The subcom- 
mittee agreed to ask Kennedy for 
substantiating information. 

The AFL-CIO, Woll said, “can 
be justifiably proud of its record 
in taking a vigorous stand against 
racketeers and subversive ele- 
ments in American society, and 
at the same time never faltering 
in its espousal of civil liberties.” 

The federation’s Codes of Ethical 
expulsion of UN- 
ions failing to meet “proper stan- 
dards of trade union conduct,” he 
said, “offer conclusive proof of the 
firmness of the federation’s oppo- 
sition to any attempt by crooks or 
racketeers to infiltrate and victimize 
the labor movement.” 

On the other hand, he continued, 
organized labor through convention 
resolutions and briefs in court 
cases “has continuously maintained 
that the fight against subversion 
and organized crime can and must 
be carried on without infringing 
upon our traditional personal liber- 


PLAQUE SIGNIFYING first four-year college scholarship awarded by Ironworkers Local 40, New 
York, is presented by the international union’s treasurer, James V. Cole, for whom award was named, 
to Edward Nicholson, first winner of the $1,000-a-year grant. Left to right are Raymond R. Corbett, 
Local 40 business agent and legislative chairman of New York State AFL-CIO; Cole, Mrs. Walter 
Nicholson; the scholarship winner; Walter Nicholson; Ironworkers Pres. John H. Lyons; and Thomas 
Clarkson, Local 40 assistant business agent. 


CARE Gifts 
Aid Unions in 
New Nations 


American trade unions are help- 
ing workers in newly emerging na- 
tions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America by sending them much- 
needed union office supplies 
through CARE, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Lee W. Minton has declared. 

In the past year, AFL-CIO af- 
filiates have financed shipments of 
union-labeled typewriters, dupli- 
cating machines, ink, stencils and 
office supplies to more than a score 
of unions. 


Minton, president of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers and a vice president 
of CARE, said the cooperative pro- 
gram is designed to help “free un- 
ions preserve their independence 
and growth.” He added: 

“With modern office equip- 
ment, particularly typewriters 
and mimeo machines, our friends 
in the underdeveloped areas can 
do two things—stimulate organ- 
ization and combat totalitarian 
propaganda.” 

Minton released a letter from 
E. E. W. Nakibinge, secretary of 
the Uganda Trades Union Con- 
gress, expressing gratitude for the 
gift of two Remington Rand un- 
ion-made typewriters, 

“This kind of assistance,” Naki- 
binge wrote, “is a practical ex- 
ample of the spirit of solidarity and 


testimony in prosecutions of labor 


Cost of Living in April Remains 
‘Stable’ at All-Time Record 


The nation’s cost of living in April remained unchanged from the month before, “marking a fur- 
ther extension of the overall stability” shown since last October, the government has reported. 
The Labor Dept. also reported that the spendable earnings and the buying power of factory workers 
tose for the second straight month. 


The April index will mean no 


ties.” 


change in cost-of-living allowance 


brotherhood.” 


es for some 1 million automobile 


industry and agricultural implement 
workers. 

About 56,000 employes of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. and Rohr Air- 
craft Corp. will receive a 3-cents- 
an-hour hike on an annual adjust- 
ment, and 25,000 workers :at Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. will 
get a 1-cent increase on a quarterly 
adjustment. 

The Consumer Price Index of 
127.5, for April compares to 
127.3 as of last October. The 
April CPI means the market 
basket which cost $10 in the 
1947-49 base period now costs 
$12.75. This all-time record high 
Was first reached last December 
and is 1 percent higher than 
in April a year ago. 

The stability of consumer prices 
between March and April, the 
Labor Dept. said, was the result of 
mixed price movements. 

The most important decreases 
Were for gasoline, some costs of 


home purchase, women’s apparel 
and new cars. Significant advances 
were recorded for used cars, movie 
admissions and medical care serv- 
ices, the report said. 

Gasoline prices, it: added, i drop- 
ped by about 4 percent primarily 
because of “seasonally heavy inven- 
tories and widespread price wars,” 
despite gas tax hikes in two states. 

Robert J. Myers, deputy com- 
missioner of labor statistics, said 
the average price for ordinary 
gasoline last month was 19.8 
cents a gallon, lowest in a decade. 
He said taxes average 10.3 cents 
a gallon on ordinary gasoline and 
are creeping upward. : 

The other sharp movement in 
the transportation grouping was a 
record jump of 7 percent in used 
car prices, although these levels 
were still 11 percent below the most 
recent high when compact cars 
were introduced in late 1959, 


Myers said the April increase as 
explained by the fact that fewer 
people are trading in old cars for 
new ones, thus reducing stocks and 
boosting prices. 

The report said the cost-of med- 
ical care rose slightly, pushed by 
higher hospitalization and surgical 
insurance rates. ' , 


The accompanying report on 
factory worker spendable earn- 
ings showed a rise of about 50 
‘cents over the month to $81.39 
per week for a production 
worker with three dependents and 
to $73.82 for a worker without 
dependents. Since prices remained 
unchanged, this meant a direct 
boost in buying power. 


Spendable earnings in April were 
about $1.40 per week higher than 
in April 1960, as a 5-cent hike in 
earnings offset a workweek shorter 


Good Faith 


(Continued from Page 1) 
force in the economic progress of 
the Negro worker. That, too, is a 
fact.” 
Meany pointed out that the la- 
bor movement “needs the Negro 
workers,” and “not just for moral 
considerations either, as paramount 
as they may be,” and that Negro 
workers “need the trade union 
movement.” 
Citing the employment of Negro 
workers as strikebreakers in the 
past, when “they were denied 
every normal access to decent 
jobs,” and “rejected by unions as 
well as by employers,” he declared: 
“We have come a long way 
since then, and we can’t afford to 


s- R21 

Meany said that while unions 
should not be exempt from criti- 
cism, “incomplete or untrue re- 
ports” of racial discrimination by 
unions have been publicized “with 
cynical delight by the reactionary 
press” and by a Negro press “al- 
most solidly anti-union in dealing 
with its own employes.” 

“Every one of these attacks 
helps to alienate the non-labor 
liberals, the. well-meaning but un- 
informed citizens, the white- 
collar and professional groups— 
the people whose support we 
badly need,” Meany added. 

“TI repeat, we do not pretend that 
all is well in the ranks of labor— 
that there is no discrimination, no 
unfairness, no remaining racial bar- 
riers,” Meany said. “They exist. 
And we intend to abolish them.” 

“Let us extend to each other 
the understanding, the charity 
and the spirit of brotherhood that 
we seek to establish elsewhere 
and move ahead together toward 

a society of true freedom and 

equality for all.” 

The relations between the labor 
movement and civil rights groups 
became a central subject of discus- 
sion at a session on “labor and the 
fight against employment discrimi- 
nation.” 

Panelists discussed such issues as 
high unemployment and other ef- 
fects of anti-Negro discrimination; 
the need for equality in upgrading 
and training; the leverage offered 
by government contracts in ending 
bias; and the need for federal fair 
employment practices legislation. 

Jerry Wurf, director of State, 
County & Municipal Employes’ Dis- 
trict 37, observed that while AFL- 
CIO civil rights machinery “can be 
used more effectively,” the publi- 
cized attacks on unions and the 
JLC have had the effect of “divid- 
ing forces” and have “caught in the 
middle” the Negro, Puerto Rican 
and other minorities. 

Charles S. Zimmerman, vice 
president of the Ladies’ Garment 


by 6 minutes. 


Urged by 


Meany in Fight on Bias 


Trade Union Council, said the 
breakdown in communications re- 
sults from charges which blame the 
entire labor movement for the 
wrongdoing of a local union. 


Zimmerman, manager of ILG 
Local 22, said both he and his local 
have been attacked, although the 
local includes Japanese, Chinese, 
Negroes, Latins and others from 
32 ethnic groups. All are repre- 
sented in various staff and leader- 
ship posts, he added. 


Bert Jemott, assistant manager of 
the Laundry Workers Joint Board 
of the Clothing Workers, said the 
crux of the problem is to get Ne- 
groes trained and into skilled 
Regie amprove” HH SUR He 
family, live in a better home and 
send his children to college, he 
added. 

Robert Horsham, business agent 
of Local 327 and a member of the 
joint board, pointed out that many 
Negro and Puerto Rican workers 
come from farm areas, are unskilled 
and have to take the lowest-paying 
jobs. 

In other developments at the 
four-day conference: 

®@ Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, 
called for a federal fair employ- 
ment practices law and other ad- 
vances in the civil rights field. 

@ G. Mennen Williams, assist- 
ant secretary of state for African 
affairs, told delegates the work of 
the JLC and organized labor in 
fighting discrimination strengthens 
America’s image before the newly- 
emergent nations of Africa and 
Asia. He paid tribute to labor’s 
support of a labor college in Kam- 
pala, Uganda, which is training 
English-speaking leaders, and ex- 
pressed hope for a similar college 
to serve the 17 newly-independent 
nations of French-speaking Africa, 

@ The delegates adopted a~™ 
series of resolutions pledging 
support to the “Freedom Rid- 
ers”; calléd for a permanent 
federal Civil Rights Commission 
and a civil rights committee at 
every level in the labor move- 
ment; and mapped an anti-reces- 
sion program designed to achieve 
fair as well as full employment. 


Union-Made Film 
Gets Typo Backing 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—The Empire 
Typographical Conference, com- 
posed of 35 New York State locals 
of the Typographical Union, at its 
recent conference here, called on 
“all good union men” to patronize 
products of the Ansco Corp., the 
only unionized manufacturer of 


Workers and chairman of the JLC’s 


photographic equipment and film 
in the U.S. 
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Debate Opens Soon: 


Congress Ready for ) 


Housing, School Aid 


The 87th Congress prepared to. advance two of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy’s “big five” legislative proposals—housing and education 
—in the wake of the Memorial Day holiday. 


The House was set to open early debate on the Administration’s | 


$2.5 billion federal-aid-to-public-schools measure, which passed the 


Senate by a 49-34 vote after sur-@— 


viving efforts to add on racial and 
religious riders that could have 
doomed its final passage. 

The Senate, meanwhile, turned 
its attention to an omnibus $3 bil- 
lion housing and urban renewal 
proposal which the White House 
had urged to battle slums and pro- 
vide homes within the reach of 
millions of American families. 

Of the remaining three meas- 
ures which topped the Presi- 
dent’s priority list for the first 
session of Congress, two—mini- 
mum wage improvements and aid 
to depressed areas—already have 
been signed into law. 


The last key bill, medical care 
for the aged financed through so- 
cial security, is scheduled for hear- 
ings shortly before the House Ways 
& Means Committee. 

As Congress turned its attention 
to the two big measures, there were 
these other developments on Capi- 
tol Hill: 

@ Sec. of State Dean Rusk, in 
testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, urged 
approval of the Administration’s 
$4.8 billion foreign aid program 
and declared the bill is urgently 
needed. 


5-Year Power Asked 


Rusk especially appealed for ap- 
proval of Kennedy’s request to 
permit five-year borrowing author- 
ity—instead of annual congression- 
al appropriations—so that loans to 


i be 
_Underdeveloped,, nations could | be 


programming basis. The proposal 
has been strongly backed by the 
AFL-CIO. 

@ The Senate Public Works 
Committee approved an antipollu- 
tion bill calling for $440 million in 
construction grants Over five years 
to help states and cities build waste 
treatment facilities. The House 
earlier passed a measure providing 
for a 10-year, $1 billion program. 

@ The White House sent Con- 
gress the draft of a proposed bill to 
establish the Peace Corps, and asked 
for a $4 million authorization for 
fiscal 1962 to send between 500 
and 1,000 volunteers overseas this 
year and to have 2,700 abroad or 
in training by June 1962. 

The House debate on _ the 
school bill is expected to center 
on its provisions allowing states 
and school districts to exercise 
the option of using federal grants 
either for classroom construction 


or teachers’ salaries, or both. 

In 1960, the Senate approved 
grants for such alternative use whiie 
the House limited federal aid to 
construction only. The issue was 


action by joint Senate-House con- 
ferees. 

The Senate-passed school bill, 
sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), provides for grants of 
$850 million a year for three years, 
to be allocated to states on the 
basis of total school-age popula- 
tion under an equalization formula 
based on each state’s per capita 
income. It also provides $840 mil- 
lion for a three-year extension of 
aid to school districts where at- 
tendance is swollen because of fam- 
ilies of federal employes. 

~The House version, sponsored 

by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(D-N., J.), calls for the same gen- 
eral program but adopts a differ- 
ent equalization formula for dis- 
tributing funds, under which the 
poorest states would receive 2.5 
times as much, per pupil, as the 
wealthiest state. The Senate’s 
formula is 3-to-1. 

The two issues which threatened 
the bill in the Senate—the question 
of segregation in southern schools 
and the controversial subject of 
aid to private as well as public 
schools—also are expected to crop 
up in the House debate. 

The housing bill set for Senate 


debate provides for $2.5 billion 
mw renewal runds, author- 


izes construction of 100,000 ad- 
ditional public housing units, and 
provides a fresh flow of funds 
for low-cost loans to colleges for 
student housing, for housing for 
the elderly, and for no-down- 
payment mortgages for moderate 
income families. 

The measure contains two im- 
portant additions to more moder- 
ate housing measures vetoed by for- 
mer Pres. Eisenhower in 1959— 
$100 million in federal grants to 
enable communities to buy up 
“open spaces” for recreation and 
park areas; and $100 million for 
loans for local communities for 
mass transportation projects to help 
solve commuter problems. 

A generally similar measure 
which, however, cut $500 million 
from the Administration’s request 
for urban renewal grants has won 
approval in a House Banking sub- 


committee. 


Textile Unions Ratify 
Locals’ Mutual Aid Pact 


New York—The Textile Workers Union of America and the 
United Textile Workers have ratified a mutual aid pact negotiated 
by 19 local unions representing 40,000 workers in synthetic yarn 


plants in 12 states. 


The agreement calls for a 25 cents a week assessment 


per member 


in the synthetic yarn industry to® 


provide financial support for any 
local union which is forced to strike 
as the result of employer demands 
for reductions in wages or fringe 
benefits. 

Meeting at Asheville, N. C., 
delegates from 15 TWUA locals 
and four UTW locals set up the 
mutual aid program because “in 
our competitive industry, any at- 
tack on the standards of a single 
local union will immediately have 
repercussions throughout the en- 
tire industry.” 


The TWUA executive council 
ratified the agreement during its 
five-day quarterly meeting here, It 


had previously been approved by 
the UTW board. 

In other actions, the TWUA 
council: 

@ Endorsed Pres. Kennedy’s 
proposed reorganization of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which 
delegates to trial examiners the 
power of decision in unfair labor 
practice cases, subject to review 
by the labor board. 

@ Warned against the “new 
faces” of reactionary groups which 
“aim to discredit and undermine 
all of the social advances made by 
the people of our nation since the 
New Deal.” 


never resolved because the power- || 
ful House Rules Committee, then |? 
under conservative control, blocked | #2 ES fy oe 
WINNING SMILES proclaimed the top winners in the annual “Miss 
Union Maid” contest of the Union Label & Service Trades Coun- 
cil in New York City. Three judges picked Waitress Ruby Gordon 
for first place among 13 aspirants, and three others as Miss Union 
Maid-in-Waiting. The picture shows, left to right, Trudy Wideman, 
Retail Clerks; Jessica Walter, Actors Equity; Mrs. Gordon, and 
Editorial Assistant Anita Sisti. Mrs. Gordon will travel extensively, 
including to South America, to publicize the union label and will 
serve as queen of the New York City Labor Day parade. 


Kennedy Asks Funds 
For Training Jobless 


(Continued from Page 1) 


grams, would work as follows un- 
der the proposed legislation: 

@ Unemployed workers who 
cannot secure full-time jobs with- 
out retraining would be granted a 
minimum weekly federal allowance 
for a maximum of 52 weeks while 
attending a vocational school but 


unemployment compensation paid 
in the state. Extra allowances for 
transportation and subsistence 
would be available for those who 
would have to travel to a training 
school. 

When training is completed 
the workers would receive job 
placement service from the gov- 
ernment and continued counsel- 
ing as well as payments cover- 
ing half the cost of moving their 
families to available job areas. 


_ @ Unemployed workers eligible 
for on-the-job training would re- 
ceive payments equal to 50 percent 
of jobless benefits plus wages from 
the employer, with the total not to 
exceed $46 a week. 


Help in Relocating Provided 


@ Unemployed workers whose 
skills are no longer needed in their 
present areas, who have bona fide 
offers of employment elsewhere and 
who are qualified for these jobs, 
would receive 50 percent of the cost 
of relocating to the new job if the 
worker has been idle six months or 
more. 

@ Employed workers who need 
to improve their skills to meet new 
technological changes would be en- 
titled to attend training courses, 
with the government bearing half 
the cost of the courses. 

An unemployed worker, under 
the proposed iegislation, would 
seek enrollment for training 


*Truth-in-Lending’ 
Booklet Available 


A pamphlet on interest rates and 
the protection that consumers 
would get from a “truth-in-lending” 
bill is available from the Industrial 
Union Dept. of the AFL-CIO at 
815 16th Street N. W., Washington 
6D. i 

The pamphlet is called “In Your 
Interest” and is Publication No. 39. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
the IUD. 

The “truth” bill, introduced by 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) and 
others, would require merchants 
and finance firms to tell buyers how 
much true simple interest they must 


pay on loans or time-payment plans, 


not more than the average weekly. 


through a USES office where he 
would be tested, counseled and 
placed in a program. A deter- 
mining factor would be whether 
a need existed for the skill to 
which he would be trained. 


The bill would direct the Secre- 


of studies “of practices of employ- 
ers and unions which tend to im- 
pede the mobility of workers or 
which facilitate mobility, including 
but not limited to early retirement 
and vesting provisions and prac- 
tices under private compensation 
}plans, the extension of health) Wél- 
fare and insurance benefits to laid- 
off workers, the operation of sever- 
ance pay plans, the operation of 
seniority systems and the use of 
extended leave plans for education 
and training purposes.” 


The Dept. of Labor and the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare would both be involved in the 
program—the Labor Dept. in terms 
of on-the-job training, testing and 
counseling, HEW in the vocational 
school training. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
which Cruikshank urged the Senate 
to approve would raise a widow’s 
benefits from 75 percent to 82.5 
percent of her husband’s benefit 
amount; boost minimums from $33 
to $40 a month; and give men the 
option of retiring with reduced 
benefits at age 62. 


Consistent with Labor’s Aims 

The federation spokesman said 
that Kennedy’s proposals—which, 
in addition to early retirement for 
men, also called for widow’s bene- 
fits of 85 percent and a $43 mini- 
mum—were “consistent with the 
objectives of the AFL-CIO.” 


Cruikshank urged the Senate 
committee to make only one 
change in the House-passed 
measure, so that the increased 
social security tax of one-eighth 
of 1 percent each for employers 
and employes would not become 
effective until 1963. The House 
bill would raise the contribution 
level beginning next January. 
Employers and employes now are 
each taxed 3 percent on the first 
$4,800 in earnings. 


The federation spokesman asked 
for the postponement on the ground 
that a “serious gap” exists between 


|Senate Seat — 


tary of Labor to establish a program |. 


Texans Elect. 
Republican to 


Texas voters have elected Repph. 
lican John C, Tower, a self-pip. 
claimed adherent of conservatiye 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz;), » 
the state’s first GOP member of the 
Senate since post-Civil War days 

The party lineup in the Senate, 
a result, is 65 Democrats and 3§ 
Republicans. 

Tower campaigned on the dog 
trine, “I’ve never had a liber 
thought in my life,” and beat top. 
servative Democratic Sen. William 
A. Blakley by a margin of approx. 
mately 8,000 out of a total of Iggy 
than 900,000 votes cast. = 

The Texas vote for the Senate 
last November, when Vice Prey 
Lyndon B. Johnson ran both’ for 
re-election to the Senate and fo 
national office, totaled more thap 
2.2 million, and Johnson won 
a margin of 1.3 million to 930,000, 

Blakley was appointed to the Sep. 
ate by Gov. Price Daniel (D) 
succeed Johnson last January. Since 
then the interim senator has voted 
steadily with the southern conseryg. 
tive Democratic bloc and againg 
Pres. Kennedy’s domestic policies, 

The Texas AFL-CIO Commit. 
tee on Political Education sup 
ported Maury Maverick, Jr, 
against Blakley in a free-for-all 

_ preliminary special election ig 
April with Tower the only Re 
publican and more than 60 Dem. 
ocrats entered. The liberal vote 
was split and Tower and Blakley 
emerged as the two top cand 
dates for the runoff. R 

The Texas COPE announced 
position of “staunch neutrality’ 
and “no recommendation” as be 
tween Blakley and Tower in th 
runoff. State Pres. H. S. Brow 
‘urged voters to “perform their duties 
as citizens and exercise their righ 
of franchise.” : 
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Labor Backs Changes 
In Social Security Act 


the nation’s “economic potential 


ties and actual levels of prodiit 
tion.” 


Witnesses for the National A® 
sociation of Manufacturers, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters vigorously opposed 
both the increased benefit level 
for widows and the provisions 
for earlier retirement of men. 


NAM spokesman John E. Cat 
roll contended the bill would i 
crease the “already heavy” payrdll 
taxes paid by active workers {@ 
the “benefit of those who have # 
ready retired.” 4 


Step Toward Expansion - 4 


Albert C. Adams of the -Lif 
Underwriters said the bill was a 
other step toward “questionable 
pansion” of the social security 8¥¥ 
tem and “overtaxation” of worke® 
to “meet the cost of providing ec 
nomic security for the non-wore 
ers.” = 

The CofC position, contained 
in a letter to Finance Committeé 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd from thé 
chamber’s Clarence R. Miles, e@ 
dorsed only one provision in thé 
House-passed bill—raising the mil 


imum benefit to $40 a month, 
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